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HERE are only six or seven delegates present at this convention who 
were delegates to the convention held in Cincinnati in 1904. 


b tte, RO, . 


OUR of our men, International Officers, who were with us at our last 

convention which was held in Seattle in 1925, have passed to the Great 
Beyond and those of us who believe in an existence hereafter, fully under- 
stand that they are looking down on us watching our proceedings, praying 
and hoping that our deliberations may prove beneficial to ourselves and to 
the entire labor movement. 


TTY 


HE four International Officers referred to are: General Auditor, George 
.4 Briggs, International Trustee, John G. Clay and International Organ- 
izers, William H. Ashton and John L. Devring. 


I trust that our delegates and members who notice this squib will offer 
up a silent prayer for those men who rendered splendid service to our organi- 
zation that they may enjoy that Peace to which we are all aspiring when 
we come to the “End of the Road.” 


TTT 


EFORE you leave this convention I hope you delegates will give your 

personal, as well as your collective, words of appreciation to the officers 

and delegates of our Cincinnati local unions who have endeavored to make 
everything pleasant and satisfactory for you. 
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Denies Injunction in Suit A gainst 
Union Officials 


Holding that courts are without 
power to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of a local labor union, Judge 
Struble yesterday declined to grant an 
injunction to prevent officials of Local 
No. 793 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and 
Stablemen from interfering with 
plaintiffs’ access to the books of the 
local and to give an account of the 
administration of the assets. 

“What you have here is a little 
family quarrel within a local union.” 
Judge Struble said. “Your remedy is 
within the union according to its 
own laws. A labor union is formed by 
the voluntary association of its mem- 
bers and is a self-governing body. The 
decisions of officials of a labor union 
upon matters within their own juris- 
diction is final, and courts uniformly 
so hold.” 


The above proves that this judge 
is a man of human understanding. 
Note his fine reasoning. Our members 
and their friends in the Queen City 
should not forget this man if he ever 
comes before the people for election. 
When the workers unite in placing 

many more men of this type in office, 
it will be best for our country and its 
people. Then, and not until then, will 
we get justice.—Editor. 





A crook may be notorious, but 
never famous. No one can be great 
without being good. 
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Genera! President Daniel J. Tobin as he appeared when elected to the office of 
General President in the Boston Convention in 1907 
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General President Daniel J. Tobin as he appears in Cincinnati 
Convention in 1930 
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General Secretary-Treasurer T. L. Hughes as he appeared when elected to ( 
the office of General Secretary-Treasurer in the Philadelphia Convention 
in 1905 
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General Secretary-Treasurer T. L. Hughes as he appears in the Cincinnati 
Convention in 1930 








EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


By THE TIME you read this Journal, we will be in Cincinnati sitting in our 
convention endeavoring to enact laws to govern our organization for the 
next period. 

I trust whatever the actions of the convention may be that you will 
understand that they are the acts of the majority, and that we, your dele- 
gates, are only striving to bring about the best results in the interest of 
our general membership. 

Here in Cincinnati, looking around us and noting the changes which 
have taken place within the last quarter of a century, the mind of the 
writer wanders back to the other convention we held in Cincinnati in 
August, 1904, at which he was a delegate. Our condition, at that time, was 
very much unsettled, as there were different factions within the organi- 
zation which were striving to obtain consideration for their particular 
district, losing sight of the fact that the General Organization was inter- 
ested, as it should be, in helping all districts and not any one particular 
section or district; that our organization was established for the purpose 
of taking care of all of our people, no matter where located or whether theirs 
was a small or large local union. 

Of course, we could not blame some of those men because they had not 
been trained in the labor movement and did not know conditions in the 
several districts. However, from out that delegation in 1904—although 
there were some undesirables—there came forth some of the best men that 
the Labor Movement of our country has ever given the workers. Some of 
those men are still with us, but there are but a few of them left who helped 
lay the foundation for our organization, and although the structure was 
almost wrecked on more than one occasion through dissension and seces- 
sion, through cruelties, deception and injustice, the foundation never gave 
way and the ship we started out in Cincinnati in 1904 is still sailing gal- 
lantly, braving the waves of adversity and bringing. month after month, 
and year after year, better and brighter conditions for the general mem- 
bership. 

When our convention met in Cincinnati in 1904, we had a few dollars 
in our treasury. At this convention we can report to our membership that 
we have nearly two million dollars in the treasury of the International 
Union to be used in accordance with the laws in defense of our organization 
and for the benefit of the entire membership. 

I only wish that every member of our organization could be present 
with us, participating in our endeavor to solve the problems with which we 
are confronted and to reach conclusions which will be helpful in carrying 
forward this work during the ensuing term because the main desire of the 
delegates is to do that which will insure the welfare of our general mem- 
bership. 

You, our membership, may rest assured, even if you do not quite 
understand, that when the new constitution is drafted that every section 
of it has been given careful consideration and every change made or recom- 
mendation adopted has only been approved and accepted after the convention 
has given each section its best thought, and the results are based on the 
wisdom and practical knowledge of the delegates and representatives who 
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have come from all parts of the country. To the delegates attending the 
convention you should tender your highest appreciation for the service 
they have rendered for you who have sent them forward to participate in 
this great work. The delegates have done and are doing their honest best 
to make laws that will be helpful to all our members, and when those laws 
are put into effect it will be the duty of all to observe and obey them, not 
some of them, but all of them. 


v9. T 


Nor ONLY has the Labor Movement helped its individual members, but it 
has also helped to bring prosperity into the communities in which organized 
labor is strongly entrenched. The shopkeeper, the shoemaker and the tailor, 
all profit by the better wages obtained by the working men in their district. 
Prosperity cannot prevail where there is poverty and misery. Poverty, pri- 
vation and sickness abound where low wages and long hours prevail. 
Prosperity and happiness abound where the workers are organized. If you 
doubt this, look into the conditions in China and India, or read in the papers, 
and note where there are millions starving to death in those oldest countries 
in the world, which in the early ages produced some of the greatest phil- 
osophers and statesmen. Or, to come nearer home, look at the conditions of 
servility which prevail in our Southern states where there is practically no 
organization, and then ask yourself if you alone brought about this change 
in your family life, or, will you be honest and admit that the condition which 
now obtains that you are enjoying, has come to you through the splendid 
work of your organization which has put forth its best brains to guide and 
strengthen our movement. There may be some of you who will not agree 
with me, but it is a certainty that were we to lose our organization we would 
go backward and backward to where men were at the beginning of the 
present civilization. 

If you don’t believe this, look at what has happened in the metalliferous 
mining district of Montana, where the copper miners have had to accept two 
or three reductions in wages because the price of copper has gone down. 
Does it cost a man less to live when the price of copper is down to twelve 
cents than it did when copper was selling at twenty-two cents? I say, it 
does not, so why is it that the wages of those poor devils of metal miners 
have been forced down and down just because the copper barons living in 
Fifth Avenue, New York—the Ryans, the Clarks and Kellys—have been 
compelled to sell their copper for a few cents less. 

The story of the copper automatic wage regulation is as follows as I 
have learned: Many years ago through the unhealthy and as we suspect, 
crooked dealings of the copper kings they induced or seduced or let us go fur- 
ther, bribed the officials of the then powerful metal miners’ union to enter 
into a permanent agreement that when the price of copper went up wages 
would go up, to a certain point, but when the price of copper went down 
wages went down. Moyer and Haywood were heads of the International 
Metal Miners” Union at that time. They may not have been responsible for 
this act, but at any rate they could have discouraged it. They could order 
the local in Butte not to make any such agreement. They did not. We feel 
that there was something rotten in such actions and we are not desirous of 
raking over dead men’s bones. We told those same men when they were 
alive some pretty plain facts. Well even this year our local teamsters in 
Butte had to strike to hold their wages; we paid them two thousand dollars 
in benefits. They finally settled but had to take a slight cut. The miners 
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now unorganized had to take more than one cut. We hate and despise the 
false officers who betrayed those miners years ago. 


vy 
To Our Local Union Officers 


X 
‘| HE TIME for one to use his brain and to be tactful and diplomatic is during 
an industrial depression and you will do more towards preserving the organi- 
zation and establishing it in the confidence of the membership and also their 
confidence in you if you use tact and diplomacy. 

Don’t become irritated because some poor devil asks you if you know of 
any chance for a job and if he should meet you and ask you the same thing 
every day, try and hold your head. Have patience with him. Perhaps you 
can remember yourself when you were looking for a job and could not find 
any. If you don’t, I remember having that experience in my day. I also know 
that it was ten times easier to get a job then than it is now, as there are 
ten men now looking for each man’s job. If you can do nothing else say a 
word of encouragment to this poor fellow, because he may have a family at 
home who need money and he has none to give them. He may have a 
wife struggling along just barely able to keep on her feet and who is broken 
down because she sees the wolf at the door, not knowing what day 
they may be thrown out of their tenement, or little home. He may have 
children at home whose shoes are worn and their little stockings torn, whose 
pants are threadbare and who return from school complaining because the 
other children are better dressed. 


All these things may be running through the mind of the poor man who 
has been talking with you and who may be living on the very edge or the 
last particle of vitality left in his nerves, and a call given him by you, done 
without thinking, may be the straw which may cause him to commit an 
act that may mean sorrow for him and his family. 

Therefore, although you are irritated, although you are provoked with 
the employer who is trimming on your wage scale, with men who do not 
pay their dues, with contemplated strikes in small concerns because they 
have threatened to reduce wages, bear in mind the fellow who is less fortun- 
ate than you and who is unable to find work anywhere. Bear in mind also, 
that you have been chosen as the representative of your union because 
there is something in you and because the membership believed that you 
possessed the qualifications of leadership and because they trusted and 
placed their faith in you. So, at this cruciai time when conditions are nerve- 


racking and the very life of our organization may be at stake, be patient with 
the other fellow. 


i i 


™ 
E VERY:COUNTRY in the world is suffering an industrial depression. 

We invented machinery and adopted methods or speed-up systems 
during the war, which is now reacting against us. 

What’s the trouble? It would be fearful if we have to have another 
war, killing ten or twenty millions of men and crippling ten million more in 
order to reduce the man power of our nation or of the world. It would be 
better and more humane to organize and then reduce the number of hours 
of labor so that all may find work. 
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Own THE FRONT PAGES of the magazine you will notice the photographs of 
the General President and the General Secretary-Treasurer, those of the 
present time and what they looked like twenty-three years ago in the 
Boston convention. 

Continuous service in an aggressive and militant international organi- 
zation such as ours for twenty-three years is perhaps equal to fifty years’ 
service in any ordinary employment. After all, from appearances, we do not 
show up so bad as a result of our service of almost a quarter of a century. 

Many of our new members—to our great regret—have never seen us. We 
would like to meet all of our members and all of the officers but this is 
an absolute impossibility. At any rate, by a comparison of the pictures, 
you will notice that the lines are becoming a little deeper in the faces of your 
officers, that their hair has turned a different color from that which it was 
when we first entered your service. 

It is no small matter to say that we have had the confidence of our 
membership for twenty-three years and we can assure you we have served 
you as best we could. We are, perhaps, the only two officers in the American 
labor movement who have worked together for that length of time. In 
most of the other organizations those who were leaders, or who became 
leaders at the time we did, have either passed away or have been replaced 
by other men. In the City of Indianapolis where the headquarters of six or 
seven international unions are located, among them three or four of the 
largest, there is but one of the old officers now occupying the position to 
which he was elected at that time. So it is in the general labor movement. 
Time has taken its toll. Although to the rank and file of the membership the 
position may not seem very difficult, on the face of it, yet there are days 
and nights, with trouble existing in many parts of the country, when it is 
impossible, or, at least, very difficult, for the heads of an organization to 
eliminate that trouble from their minds at the end of the day. The cares of 
the International Union, having in your charge and keeping the welfare of 
100,000 members and nearly $2,000,000 in funds is no small task. 

However, aside from the very generous salary which has been paid us, 
to have the confidence, the esteem, the goodwill and trust of our members, 
means and is more to us than the very decent and substantial remuneration 
which we have received. I do not believe that there is one among our mem- 
bership who is unfair enough to say that we have not, with the limited means 


at our disposal, done the very best that could be done under the circum- 
stances. 


TOF F 


P RESIDENT GREEN suggests as a cure for unemployment that all workers 
be given a yearly salary. That’s fine. We’re with you, Bill. It may be a little 
difficult however for the coal operator that has no work for his mine for 
six months of the year to pay a salary each week to his miners for the six 
months they are loafing. But it’s a good suggestion, if you can get the em- 
ploying class to agree. I offer an amendment. That we make the bosses pay 
us enough while we are working to keep us alive while we’re loafing or out 
of work. Who seconds the amendment? 


TT OF 


The TIME in business life to advertise is when things are becoming black 
and everything seems to be going down hill. 
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I am glad to say that the policy of our International Union during these 
dull times has been to intensify our organizing, and if you will look over the 
records in the General Office you will find that we have a larger membership 
now than we had a year ago and a much larger membership than we had 
five years ago. 

This is due to the fact that the International Officers have spared no 
effort towards organizing and protecting our unions as much as it was 
possible to do so during this period of depression. Do thou likewise. Organize. 
Organize. Organize. Get the last man in. 


"yt 


Tx BEST PROOF that we are in the midst of the greatest industrial depres- 
sion within the memory of many of our people, or in the history of this coun- 
try, is for one to walk down the streets of some of our large cities or to stand 
in front of any of the hotels and witness the poor unfortunates walking the 
streets, many approaching you to ask for a dime or quarter, or some small 
amount with which they might get something to eat. 

This is true not only in Boston and Indianapolis, New York and Chicago, 
but is true in every city in the country. We have never experienced, in the 
middle of the summer, anything like it in all the years of our lives—not 
even at the ending of the war. Sometimes during the cold months of winter 
—January and February—there could be found a number of men, mostly 
waifs, who roamed the streets in dejection and disappointment. or perhaps, 
incapacitated for work as the result of alcohol or drugs, but today there can 
be found hundreds of men with deep lines of worry in their faces going from 
one place of employment to another seeking work, or standing on the street 
corners looking for some one to give them a helping hand. 

This is the surest proof as to the lack of prosperity now prevailing in every 
section of the country, and without wishing to preach pessimism, it is almost 
an absolute certainty that ¢onditions will be worse after Christmas, or dur- 
ing the first three months of the new year. Therefore, the moral is: Try and 
save every dollar you can if you are working. Don’t stint yourself and 
your family of the necessaries of life. Give them what they are entitled 
to but don’t waste a dollar until this industrial crisis is passed. 


7 T 


Defeat Prison Mark 


Boston.—An attempt to compel 
prison-made goods manufactured in 
this state to be labeled as such was de- 
feated in the House by a vote of 111 
to 93. The state collects $100,000 for 
these goods, and the lawmakers ig- 
nored the principle involved.—News 
Letter. 








New social outlooks are the last 
things that men will accept. They 
pride themselves on “marching with 
progress,” except in these. They cling 
to the old until they are aroused 
through education and_ intelligent 


self-interest. Lawmakers and courts 
bow to the new ideal. 

Trade unionists are aware of this 
tendeucy. They are ceaseless in urg- 
ing education, organization and agi- 
tation. They know one resolution will 
not suffice. Neither will a spirited 
campaign of short duration that is 
invariably followed by discourage- 
ment that brings joy to reaction. It 
is this knowledge that makes our 
unions invulnerable. 

Trade unionists plead with the un- 
organized to join with them that the 
day of social justice and the removal 
of wrong may be hastened.—News 
Letter. 
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Wage Cuts Suicidal for Business 
Revival 


New York—tThe suggestion of the 
Wall Street Journal and similar reac- 
tionary employer agencies that em- 
ployers should use the drastic reduc- 
tion in prices which has taken place 
this year as a reason for attempting to 
enforce wage reductions “has evoked 
no sympathetic response from the 
country’s industrial leaders.” declares 
the New York World in an editorial 
which uses the recent declaration of 
the executives of a number of large 
manufacturing companies against 
wage reductions to confirm this view. 
“The concensus among them was that 
such a policy, instead of relieving de- 
pression, would only tend to accentu- 
ate it,” the World says. 

While admitting that certain em- 
ployers have already made “sporadic 
wage reductions” and expressing the 
fear that the “sporadic” wage reduc- 
ers may increase, the World insists 
that “the determination of repre- 
sentative captains of industry to 
maintain wage scales is one of the 
best assurances of a business revival 
on a sound basis as soon as demand 
and supply are brought into better 
alignment. And one of the surest 
ways of postponing the return to 
normal would be a conserted effort of 
employers to ‘take it out on labor’.” 





Labor’s Non-Partisan Plan Is 
Common Rule 


At a meeting of the executive board 
Anti-Saloon League of America, Dr. 
F. Scott McBride, general superin- 
tendent, said: 

“Within the rights of citizenship 
and democracy we will use every en- 
deavor to elect a dry Congress in both 
branches, and keep an avowed dry in 
the White House.” 

No one can object to any group of 
citizens voting for their friends. 

The American Federation of Labor 
was the first to publicly champion the 


non-partisan policy and to call on 
trade unionists and sympathizers to 
vote for friends of remedial legisla- 
tion and defeat opponents. 

Interests that have always secretly 
been non-partisan professed to be 
shocked. In an attempt to frighten 
workers back into partisan camps, 
they were charged with attempting 
to “coerce lawmakers.” This is un- 
American, we were told. 

Citizens generally, however, have 
copied labor’s plan that is now applied 
by wets, drys, business men, farmers, 
the professions and other groups. 

Increased non-partisanship has 
weakened party lines and party dis- 
cipline that is now only advocated by 
privilege seekers. 

The frank boast of Dr. McBride no 
longer attracts attention. It has be- 
come a national characteristic. Its 
success is shown in such important 
changes as popular election of Sena- 
tors, primary election laws, women’s 
suffrage and the prohibition armmend- 
ment. 

If trade unionists expect relief from 
the labor injunction they should boldy 
reaffirm their faith in non-partisan- 
ship. They should spiritedly declare 
they will oppose any candidate who 
will not pledge to vote against govern- 
ment by injunction. They should vig- 
orously apply this theory and keep in 
mind that those who oppose their 
election program use the same 
system. 

It is the old scheme of employers 
opposing trade unionism while they, 
themselves, are united in strong or- 
ganizations. They picture to workers 
the beauties of individual effort, but 
these advisors fail to practice what 
they preach. 

The workers should be just as zeal- 
ous and as determined as other voters 
in seeing that only justice-loving law- 
makers are elected and that weasel 
agents of reaction are retired to pri- 
vate life. 

Campaigns to elect friends of labor 
also have an educational value, in that 
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they mold the public mind to the need 
for legislative changes. Intelligent 
public opinion is the foundation for 
law-making. 

Legislators rarely abandon old 
ideals unless there is a driving force 
“back home.”—News Letter. 





Davis Urges Shorter Workday 


for Relief of Unemployment 


Washington—Secretary of Labor 
Davis urges employers to abolish the 
seven-day week and the ten and 
twelve-hour day as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployment. An investigation 
of hours of labor by his department 
revealed that many concerns still im- 
pose these long work periods. 

Commenting on the hours of labor 
in the iron and steel plants of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Secretary Davis said: 

“A straight eight-hour day, even 
with six days a week, would consider- 
ably more than double the employ- 
ment in those plants. 

“And if that district with one in- 
dustry would go on an eight-hour day 
and five-day week it would regularly 
employ three men where it now em- 
ploys one, which would make a very 
appreciable dent in, if not entirely ab- 
sorb, Birmingham’s unemployed.” 


Miller and Baker Grab Profit 


Denton, Mont.—The wide spread 
between 62-cent wheat, sold by farm- 
ers, and the price received by the 
miller and baker is one answer to the 
question, “What’s the matter with 
farmers?” 

Teagarden’s Recorder, published 
here, shows that four and one-half 
bushels of milling wheat make one 
barrel of flour. The farmer received, 
the latter part of July, 62 cents a 
bushel, or a total of $2.79, for this 
wheat. 

“But when the wheat has been 
milled into flour, and then baked into 
200 loaves of bread weighing one and 
one-half pounds each. the farmer pays 
$30,” says the Recorder. 





“Where does the spread come in? 
Not from the retail merchants, be- 
cause they pay the baker 1214 cents 
per loaf, delivered at the railroad sta- 
tion in Denton. The margin is so 
small, in fact, as to eliminate profit 
entirely when overhead charges are 
deducted. 


“Who, then, does get the profit 
upon the price of the people’s bread? 

“Just two, the miller and the baker. 
The miller charges the baker $6 per 
barrel for the wheat he uses, and for 
which he has paid the grower not to 
exceed an average of $2.75. 

“Bakeries in Lewistown pay $6 per 
barrel for the flour and charge Denton 
retailers $25. 

“Four loaves of bread pays for a 
bushel of wheat and a bushel of wheat 
makes 44 loaves of bread. And the 
extortion in mill feeds is equally 
great.”—News Letter. 





Imbibing Facts Not Education 


Imbibing facts does not constitute 
an education. The mind and heart 
must be developed so that individual 
education is a benefit to fellow men. 


Unless a piece of pine wood is prop- 
erly prepared, the resin will continue 
to come out of it, even though it may 
take a fine polish in the beginning. 
So it is with an education; unless the 
ideals are refined, coarseness and vul- 
garity will crop out. 


Men with a fine technical educa- 
tion, recognized for their leadership 
in their line of work, may have na- 
tures so debased that their education 
avails little in their human relation- 
ships. Even professors sometimes 
have perverted ideals. 

All the suffering and unhappiness 
in life is the result of false education. 

Frequently we meet the so-called 
finished product of a college which is 
a combination of arrogance, of intel- 
lectualism and ignorance of ethical 
discrimination. —By Solomon Levi- 
tan Treasurer, State of Wisconsin. 
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A.F.of L.Is 50 Years Old; Next 
Convention October 6 


Washington—The call for the 
fiftieth convention of the A. F. of L.. 
at Boston, starting Monday morning, 
October 6, has been issued by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Meetings will be held 
in the convention hall of the Statler 
Hotel, which will be convention head- 
quarters. 

The Executive Council appeals to 
all national and international unions, 
State Federations of Labor, city cen- 
tral bodies and local organizations to 
make special efforts to be represented 
at this fiftieth convention. 

“For half a century,” the officials 
state, “the organized workers have 
been aggressively carrying on the 
campaign of organization. 

“The importance of our movement 
and the duty of the hour and for the 
future demand that every organiza- 
tion entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the 
Boston convention, October 6, 1930.” 

A reduction of one-half of the regu- 
lar fare for the return railroad trip 
will be available when 150 delegates 
and visitors secure certificates when 
they purchase their going tickets. 
The validating agent will honor only 
certificates issued with tickets pur- 
chased for Boston as the destination. 

President Jewell of the Railway 
Employes Department has furnished 
for the information of delegates the 
following list of railroads which have 
agreements with the shop crafts’ or- 
ganization affiliated to the A. F. of L.: 

Ann Arbor; Baltimore & Ohio; Big 
Four; Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh; Boston & Albany; Canadian 
National; Canadian Pacific; Chicago 
& Alton; Chesapeake & Ohio; Chicago 
Great Western; Chicago. Indianapolis 
& Louisville; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific; Chicago & Northwest- 
ern; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha; Elgin, Joilet & Eastern; 
Erie, Grand Trunk, Hocking Valley, 
Michigan Central, Mobile & Ohio, 


New Orleans & Great Northern, New 
York Central, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, Seaboard Air Line, Southern 
Railway System lines, Western Pa- 
cific—News Letter. 





Some Bonus 


The system of paying employes a 
bonus in addition to a basic wage or 
salary, has been extensively applied 
by American industry. Employers 
who make use of bonuses hold that 
it is the most fair and equitable 
method of paying for services ren- 
dered by employes which has been de- 
vised. 

Apparently there are many firms 
paying a bonus in addition to a basic 
wage whose total payments to their 
employes are considerably less than 
those paid to organized workmen in 
the same industry. 

If it is true that the exception 
proves the rule, then it is possible 
that the exception is found in the pay- 
ment of bonuses to some of the em- 
ployes of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration who hold managerial positions. 

The President’s salary is a most 
modest one for such a large corpora- 
tion. It is only $12,000 a year, but he 
receives a bonus, and it has recently 
been learned that his bonus for 1929 
amounted to $1,623,753. 

The six vice-presidents of the cor- 
poration also receive a bonus. Two 
of them received $378,664 last year in 
addition to their salary. One received 
as little as $54,305. 

The bonus received by these six of- 
ficers amounted to $1,432,032. The 
bonus for the six added to the bonus 
received by the President, amounted 
to $3.055,785. 

In view of these figures it would 
seem evident that their salary was of 
little importance. 

There is no available information as 
to bonuses which may have been paid 
to the mechanics and other workmen, 
though there is evidence that the cor- 
poration takes an interest in its em- 
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ployes and assists them in buying 
homes, of course receiving in return 
principal and interest. 

It paid out last year $548,971 in pen- 
sions to retired employes, and it has 
a relief plan from which employes re- 
ceive sick and death benefits, the fund 
from which these payments are made 
apparently being taken out of the em- 
ploye’s pay envelope. If the corpora- 
tion contributes to this fund, it has 
omitted reference to this fact in its 
report to the stockholders. 

Some one at least has profited by 
the application of a bonus system, and 
it may be that the employes are well 
satisfied to see the lion’s share go to 
the directing officers of the corpora- 
tion. 

Every employe has the American 
right to forge ahead until he becomes 
at least a vice-president of the corpo- 
ration. Their ambition to make good 
should be spurred by the bonus paid 
by the stock holders to those who suc- 
ceed in forcing their way to the front. 
—Metal Trades. 





Cloak Piecework Can’t Be 
Enforced 


New York—Piecework in the cloak 
industry can not be reestablished for 
two years, and then only with the con- 
sent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, ruled Raymond 
V. Ingersoll, impartial chairman of 
the industry. 

Certain manufacturers would 
smash the agreement with the union, 
and are issuing public statements that 
workers prefer piecework. 

Chairman Ingersoll upheld the con- 
tention of Benjamin Schlesinger, 
president of the union, that the manu- 
facturers should inform the union of 
their purposes, before rushing into 
public print. The unionist declared 
that the manufacturers’ statements 
are “propaganda bunk.” 

“It is not my understanding,” said 
Mr. Ingersoll, “that it is within the 
power of the impartial chairman to 


rewrite or modify the agreement. The 
agreement runs until 1932, when, on 
three months’ notice of either party, 
it may be reopened.” 





Women’s Wage Rates Must 
Include Costs 


Washington—In the absence of sta- 
tistics on living costs and the purchas- 
ing power of money, it means nothing 
to say that Japanese working women 
received 46 cents a day in 1920 and 
Canadian working women received 
from $10 to $25 a week in 1927, said 
Miss Mary Anderson, director United 
States Women’s Bureau. 

“What would be significant,” said 
the director, “is wage material more 
nearly comparable as to date and a 
knowledge of how much of the neces- 
sities of living in Japan and Canada 
such wages will buy. The information 
secured by those working on our cost- 
of-living project will help us in this 
regard, but even these data will not 
solve the problem. 

“If we are interested primarily in 
the adjustments of the persons re- 
ceiving those wages, we must know 
for each country how the worker’s in- 
come and standard of living compare 
with the income and standard of liv- 
ing of other persons. In other words, 
we must know how much the woman 
wage earner can buy and how her 
purchases compare with those of 
other women in her own land. 

“Comparisons of these ratios of in- 
come and expenditures for different 
countries would give some idea of the 
relative position of working women.” 


Labor Given Credit for Holding 
W ages 


Williamstown, Mass.—Organized 
labor was given credit for holding 
wage standards by Dr. Edwin F. Gay 
of Harvard University at the Institute 
of Politics here. 

Past depressions in this country 
have been met by wage reductions, 
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according to the speaker, but the pro- 
tests of organized labor have resulted 
in the establishment of “the economy 
of high wages.” 

This policy, if continued, “is likely 
to be adopted more widely in other 
countries,” said Dr. Gay. As a result, 
he added, labor has a better chance to 
throw up a defensive mechanism than 
ever before and to benefit by the lower 
cost of living.—News Letter. 





Re-education of Workless Rem- 
edy for Unemployment 


Washington—Labor-displacing, 
job-destroying machinery will in- 
crease rather than decrease in the 
future, according to a statement by 
Perry W. Reeves, a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. He declares that if labor-dis- 
placing machinery “deprives the 
worker of his job and at the same time 
no provision is made so that he can 
secure another, something is funda- 
mentally wrong with the industry or 
the industrial training program in his 
community.” 

To relieve the unemployment 
caused by the revolutionary advance 
of mechanized production, Mr. Reeves 
urges the “training and adjustment 
of adults to new jobs.” But there must 
not be any let-up in creating the army 
of unemployed by the uncontrolled in- 
troduction of the labor-displacing 
machinery itself, because as he 
visions our civilization those who own 
our industries must maintain their 
supremacy “in competition” with 
those who own the industries in other 
countries, and in this industrial arma- 
ment competition the job-displacing 
machine is the outstanding and es- 
sential factor. 

In regard to wages, Mr. Reeves 
holds that employers should pay the 
workers who hold the steady jobs 
“not only a living wage sufficient to 
supply the food, clothing and shelter 
necessary for existence,” but also a 
“saving wage which will enable the 


worker to lay by something for a 
‘rainy day’.” In addition, if we are to 
have “continued prosperity” the em- 
ployers should pay “even more than 
a saving wage, since the worker must 
have sufficient income to enable him to 
purchase some of the luxuries which 
we are manufacturing today.” Among 
the luxuries Mr. Reeves includes 
“modern homes, the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the electric refrigerator, and 
numerous mechanical servants in the 
home.” 

Unless the employers see to it that 
the workers have steady jobs Mr. 
Reeves fears they will become the 
“prey of the ‘soap boxer’ and join the 
ranks of the discontented.” 

As he sizes up the unemployment 
situation in particular and the indus- 
trial situation in general, the major 
stabilizing force is an army of efficient 
workers “who can do the work which 
their employers need to have done.” 
He believes that vocational education, 
including the re-education of the out- 
of-works, old and young, to new jobs, 
is the one institution to achieve this 
result.—News Letter. 





Huge Stock Issues May Delay 
Turn 


New York—Reports of world-wide 
unemployment has ended optimistic 
statements that have been issued 
from banking circles since last Fall’s 
stock market crash. 

Statesmen have also ceased assur- 
ing the people that “business is fun- 
damentally sound” and that recovery 
isin sight. The theory that good busi- 
ness is a frame of mind, and that 
every one should ignore economic 
facts was incessantly urged. This has 
been abandoned. 

European cables show that the de- 
pression is world wide and that more 
than 6,000,000 workers are unem- 
ployed in Great Britain, Germany, 
France and other countries. 

The British Electrical Manufac- 
turers’ Association shocked optimists 
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by the statement that the depression 
will last through next year, and that 
the United States will require a longer 
time because of the enormous increase 
of its productive capacity and the 
overcapitalization of its earning as- 
sets. 

Banking interests, in comparing 
the depression of 1921 with the pres- 
ent depression, call attention to this 
increased capitalization, which de- 
mands additional profits. 

Shares of the General Electric Com- 
pany increased from 1,721,943 in 1921 
to 2,600,000 in 1930. Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey jumped 
from 300,000 to 5,386,152 shares, and 
American Telegraph and Telephone 
from 5,513,852 to 18,078,000 shares. 
These increases are mainly among 
industrials and utilities that have 
speeded up workers and introduced 
labor-displacing machinery and scien- 
tific processes to meet demands for 
increased dividends. 





Adding Machine Cheats 


Sacramento, Calif—A fraudulent 
adding machine has been uncovered 
by the State Department of Weights 
and Measures. 

This latest method of gyping pur- 
chasers consists of a “silent key” on 
certain types of adding machines. 
The purchaser, who believes the add- 
ing machine, like the king, can do no 
wrong, is not aware that the “silent 
key” can be_ shifted. Amounts 
punched on the machine will show in 
the total but will not be itemized.— 
News Letter. 





Men’s Ideals Fade When They 
Are Fifty 


New York—‘“The cares of the 
world pull men down and cause them 
to lose their ideals,” said Rev. Dr. 
Francis J. McConnell. bishop Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in a sermon 
in this city. 

“We are forever making adjust- 


ments and compromises,” said the 
clergymen. “Without cynicism it can 
be said that today idealism seldom 
survives 50 years of age. Indeed, it 
has been observed that if a man’s 
idealism does survive this age his as- 
sociates think him erratic. 

“Tt is impossible to say at just what 
time of life these ideals slip from the 
grasp, so imperceptible is their reced- 
ing. That is all the more reason why 
we should be doubly on guard against 
these circumstantial forces of life 
that cause us to fall short of our 
mark.”—News Letter. 





Europe’s Workless Total Six 
Millions 


New York—Unemployment has 
reached a new high mark in Europe, 
according to Associated Press cables. 

Germany’s workless number 2,757,- 
000, and Great Britain’s unemployed 
officially passed the 2,000,000 mark 
last month. The latter figure is the 
highest since 1921. It is estimated 
that in Great Britain, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy and France there 
are 6,000,000 idle. 

Determined efforts are being made 
by these countries to check the grow- 
ing lists of jobless and government 
unemployed insurance is costing huge 
sums.—News Letter. 


High Salaried Men Are 
Seeking Work 


Washington.—The business depres- 
sion has not only hit wage earners, but 
business executives who formerly had 
incomes of $10,000 to $50,000 a year, 
according to Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, in a radio ad- 
dress. 

“The ‘white collar’ group is unques- 
tionably overcrowded,” said Mr. Klein, 
who pointed to mergers and combines 
as being responsible for this unusual 
increase to the unemployed ranks by 
men who believed they were immune. 
—News Letter. 
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Seep at the wives of our delegates, who are visitors to this convention, 
is there anything more noticeable or better evidence as to the splendid 
progress made by our organization. As one looks into their faces and finds 
that serenity of mind and happiness as well as the apparent general pros- 
perity prevailing among them, you are compelled to ask yourself “Are those 
the wives of the men who drive the wagons and trucks.” You answer yes, 
and they too have helped to make this union of ours what it is, clean, 
militant, fearless and forward-looking, because they have spoken the word 
of encouragement that gave us hope in the dark hours when all hope seemed 
gone. They never complained about our late hours, about the false state- 
ments issued against us, about the hardships they endured when we were 
out of work or on strike. Yes, “they too serve who only stand and wait.” 


May they forever be with their men to give them courage and strength, and 
may they too continue to prosper. They are the kind of wives and mothers 
that have made our America. 


i see Se 


E OF GOOD CHEER, things will pick up again pretty soon. This 

country of ours is too rich in everything to go backward. We have the 

brains and the money and the resources to keep the world at our feet, and to 
make mankind happy and prosperous. So smile till it hurts. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


' . THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . » $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


: THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
] 222 BAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




















